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Research 


Effective Method 
Learning Spell 


reading method learning spell involves the 


utilization and training the individual’s natural 

capacity observe words. This training emphasizes the 
visual perception and imaging words whole units. 
special attention given letters phonetic combinations 
the initial perception. Although some the psychological 
principles concerned this method are used reading, their 
common application reading and spelling has not been ade- 
quately recognized. 

considerable proportion assigned word lists which are 
spelled without study, well the variety words required 
writing, indicate that the spelling many words learned 
reading them context. probable that the capacity 
the individual perceive words, well the amount and 
kind reading does, are factors his ability spell. 

Recent studies reported the doctoral dissertations 
Schwarzbek and Knight, Ohio State University, show that 
with digits, the underlying processes perception and memory 
can improved and extended almost incredible limits. 
Knight reports that digits were correctly reproduced one 
subject after seeing them for only 4.37 seconds, exposure 
much too short look each digit individually. These studies 
furnish substantiating evidence that the visual perception 
words and the resultant ability spell them, also respond 
training. long series digits can learned looking 
them groups, would seem that the spelling words 
should learned the same manner. 

improved visual perception words not only should 
facilitate their spelling; should insure prompt recognition 
these words reading. Theoretically, children should able 
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Effective Method 
Learning Spell 


reading method learning spell involves the 


utilization and training the individual’s natural 

capacity observe words. This training emphasizes the 
visual perception and imaging words whole units. 
special attention given letters phonetic combinations 
the initial perception. Although some the psychological 
principles concerned this method are used reading, their 
common application reading and spelling has not been ade- 
quately recognized. 

considerable proportion assigned word lists which are 
spelled without study, well the variety words required 
writing, indicate that the spelling many words learned 
reading them context. probable that the capacity 
the individual perceive words, well the amount and 
kind reading does, are factors his ability spell. 

Recent studies reported the doctoral dissertations 
Schwarzbek and Knight, Ohio State University, show that 
with digits, the underlying processes perception and memory 
can improved and extended almost incredible limits. 
Knight reports that digits were correctly reproduced one 
subject after seeing them for only 4.37 seconds, exposure 
much too short look each digit individually. These studies 
furnish substantiating evidence that the visual perception 
words and the resultant ability spell them, also respond 
training. long series digits can learned looking 
them groups, would seem that the spelling words 
should learned the same manner. 

improved visual perception words not only should 
facilitate their spelling; should insure prompt recognition 
these words reading. Theoretically, children should able 
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spell all words which they can read with facility. However, 
when children second- third-grade reading ability attempt 
read fourth- fifth-grade material, they are frequently 
required do, one should not expect their spelling ability 
higher than their facile reading level the second third 
grade. 

The purpose this paper first, describe this method; 
second, indicate how and why differs from other methods; 
third, summarize the results its use for two years 
ordinary schoolroom; and fourth, give some conclusions 
which appear value remedial work spelling. 


method learning spell was used one the 
writers’ with the pupils fifth- and sixth-grade classes 
the Charles Street School, Jamestown, New York, for two 
years. The words were not learned from the context subjects 
the curriculum, nor from interesting supplementary material, 
implied the theory. The spelling assignments the 
Jamestown course study were followed, using Mastery 
Speller No. (New York State Edition) Smith and Bagley. 
Learning how spell these assigned words was the sole 
objective. 

These children began their spelling assignment Monday 
looking the eighteen new words they were pronounced 
the teacher normal reading voice. They looked each 
word whole unit, without spelling the letters dividing 
into syllables. This first reading revealed unfamiliar words 
with which they became acquainted, much they would with 
stranger whom they had just been introduced. The teacher 
asked individual pupils read the words aloud until she was 
certain that all pupils could pronounce them correctly. Mean- 
ings were then discussed class, after which the pupils used 
the words sentences. This procedure ordinarily consumed 
the fifteen-minute period. this method the first contact with 
new words was visual, reading. They were never 
spelled before their pronunciation and meaning 
learned. 

the spelling period next day, they again carefully read 
the list words several times, pausing each difficult word 


The co-operation Miss Katharine Goodman, supervisor elementary grades, 
and Miss Bertha Ventress, the Charles Street School, are gratefully acknowledged. 
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and testing the completeness their imagery looking away 
from the book and attempting see detail, but not spelling 
the word. The teacher did not anticipate difficulties calling 
attention hard places possible ways misspelling 
word. After rapid reading the third day, they were ready 
spell orally take written test dictated the teacher. 
Neither tests nor written compositions were attempted until 
the words were learned visual perception. Even then, 
the pupil was uncertain the spelling test, left the 
space blank rather than guessed. This blank space counted 
error marking papers. The period Thursday was used 
for the completion learning when necessary, for supple- 
mentary reading those who had turned correct papers. 
Individual help was given the teacher those pupils who 
had not yet learned the method. Sentence drill occupied the 
fifteen-minute period Friday. 


method differs from other methods that requires 
the pupil have accurate visual perception the 
words necessary first step. Since learning see words 
easier for many children than pronouncing, spelling, writing, 
even hearing them correctly, care taken that this first 
visual exposure the word, the child not confused intro- 
ducing auditory kinaesthetic impressions from the motor acts 
speaking, spelling, writing the word. 

some spelling textbooks the child instructed look 
the word carefully, pronounce softly, spell while looking 
and again with eyes closed, then write the word several 
times. Such methods learning are based the implied 
assumption that the associated impressions seeing and hear- 
ing, and the motor-kinaesthetic experiences spelling, pro- 
nouncing, and writing the word, will somehow reinforce each 
other and result efficient learning. But the confusion 
auditory, motor, and kinaesthetic stimuli may actually inhibit 
learning. 

Teaching spelling emphasizing series separate motor 
acts performed spelling the letters seemed waste 
time. the relatively simple muscle co-ordination swinging 
golf club, the muscle movements are not learned sequen- 
tial units nor the learned act likely performed twice 
the same way. These muscle movements, when they have been 
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learned, not themselves serve criterion the accu- 
racy effectiveness the stroke any more than the spelling 
indicates the learner their proper sequence 

was also believed the writers that too much attention 
has ordinarily been given the kinaesthetic experience 
writing words means learning spell. The act writ- 
ing difficult and involved for younger children and should 
attempted only when the correct visual forms words have 
been learned. Writing words appeared have little value 
learning spell except serving check the learner’s 
ability reproduce his visual perception. 

Spelling methods seemed encourage attempts spell 
sound. The overstressing articulation and syllabification 
pronouncing words, with repetition the pupil before spelling 
was attempted, suggested that the word could spelled 
sounded. Phonetic spelling especially confusing the lower 
levels spelling ability, where many errors are due attempts 
spell non-phonetic words they sound. all English 
words could spelled phonetically, there still would 
advantage learning spell the same way one learns 
read—by visual perception. For these reasons seemed the 
authors that visual approach was worthy investigation. 


EVALUATING the results this method, percentages 
accuracy uniform examinations for each grade were used, 
translated times into letters. These provided fairly objec- 
tive measure spelling ability. 

This method study was begun the second six-weeks 
period the school year, with pupils the sixth grade 
the experimental class, taught one the writers. The 
method indicated was used. 

Another sixth-grade class pupils the same school, 
taught another teacher, was designated the control class. 
Assignment these classes was made the basis odd and 
even numbers alphabetical list, constituting rough, 
random selection. The teacher the control class used form 
the test-study-test method, with the first test given Mon- 
day without previous study. Words missed were studied 
Tuesday, tested Wednesday, and the entire assignment 
tested again Thursday, the results which were used for 
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comparison with the Wednesday test the experimental class. 
The Friday period was used for sentence drill. 

deriving letter marks for both classes, percentages based 
daily work and tests were transposed letters according 
fixed scale values. Table the number pupils 
the experimental class receiving each letter mark shown for 
the first six-weeks period, during which regular methods 
instruction were used, and for the remainder the year with 


TABLE 


FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
BEFORE AND WITH THE USE THE READING METHOD 


PERCENTAGE 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGES SEMESTER EXAMINATIONS 


First SEMESTER SEMESTER 


PERCENTAGE VALUE 
Marks 


Experimental Experimental Control 
(4) 


the visual perception method. This table indicates that 
marked improvement occurred during the first six weeks 
which the method was used. The number pupils receiving 
was 13, the first period with usual methods. This 
number was increased for the second period, with 
marks lower than showing the improvement the experi- 
mental class. 

Percentage results the two semester examinations 
shown Table for the purpose comparing permanent 
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retention control and experimental pupils. Each examina- 
tion contained words, selected for all sixth grades the 
central office. The experimental gain over the control the 
second semester may indicate that permanent improvement 
does not occur with this method until after several months 
training. 

evaluate further the results the reading method, 
new group was used the following year the same school. 
This group comprised children and children 
VI-B grade. The spelling data for this group match closely the 
results the first year. Table III shows letter distribution 
marks for the six periods and two semesters. summary 
the marks the grade cards for spelling for the year. Each 
mark represents the same percentage range that given 


TABLE 
DisTRIBUTION LETTER Marks For VI-B 
First SEMESTER | SECOND SEMESTER 
Mark 
Oct. Dec 
(1) (2) (3) 


Table These marks include daily work and period tests. 
the four pupils who received marks during the first semes- 
ter, one girl made straight for the second semester. Three 
were demoted for failures other subjects, although each 
received semester spelling. Four pupils came into the 
class midyear. them made straight H’s the second 
semester, although three were demotions from 

sampling one week’s work for this class was taken, in- 
cluding two reviews, the usual Wednesday test, and the Friday 
sentence drill. Neither teacher nor pupils knew that these 
papers were checked for accuracy. The results fairly rep- 
resent average week. 2,700 spellings, pupils made 
total only errors, accuracy 99.7 per cent. Accurate 
spelling for all pupils seems reasonable objective using this 
method. 

Percentage records the two semester examinations were 


Average 
° 
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not accurate the results described earlier, yet the one- 
third who made perfect score, the second semester, almost 
many came from the lower fourth the class three other 
subjects, from the upper fourth the class. The entire 
lower fourth averaged per cent compared per cent for 
the upper fourth. 

was suspected that children trained the visual percep- 
tion words showed unusual gains the rate and comprehen- 
sion reading well spelling accuracy. determine 
the effect this training reading, Gates Silent Reading 
Tests were given this class before and after the year train- 
ing. The results, particularly with slow readers, were unusual. 
Verification these results with other groups now progress 
and will reported another paper. 

Continued failure often results emotional tension which 
must relieved before learning can progress should. 
Many children drift along, often reaching the fifth sixth 
grades before their teachers realize how far they are retarded. 
Some them read and spell second- third-grade levels. 
Teachers and parents bring pressure bear these unfortu- 
nate children, often with ridicule. child who fails, although 
tries improve his standing, begins worry. What has been 
called “complex,” emotional tension, develops around 
unhappy experiences home school, further inhibiting his 
ability learn. These cases are not rare. They may found 
every 

Learning spell visual perception for them en- 
tirely new and fresh approach their problem. When they 
are successful, these areas tension appear clear and 
learning spell becomes satisfying experience instead 
frustrated effort. The method used with these emotional chil- 
dren should have permanent value learning. Kinaesthetic 
learning tracing words temporary expedient used 
only when other means fail. 


ost children learn spell regardless the method used. 
The test method its value those who spell bad- 
ly. Our data show that these children improve rapidly after 
short period training visual perception and that they spell 


Objective evidence for these tension areas has been shown the reactograph 
terms blood-pressure changes, respiration, and galvanic reflex reactions, continuously 
recorded response association words direct questions. 
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with accuracy after few months. Whether not this method 
constitutes effective means learning for all children has 
not yet been determined. 

Every poor speller who received this training showed 
marked improvement spelling. This may due the 
fact that the study spelling has become needlessly complex 
because the assumption that reinforcement occurs among 
several inadequate impressions learning. also may 
true that the children who spelled badly, possessed high de- 
gree visual imagery, which applied spelling, enabled 
them learn readily. The study spelling and reading may 
have become associated the child’s experience with emotional 
tension. These tensions may have been cleared fresh, vig- 
orous, and successful approach the problem about which the 
tension centered. may that this the key remedial 
work spelling. 

The children who used this method were quite frank 
saying that they liked learn spell this way because was 
easier. They also liked turn out correct papers. 

Additional data indicate that children trained the visual 
perception words improved somewhat reading. Whether 
all spelling can learned from the context interesting and 
appropriate material, cannot yet stated. There doubt 
that the spelling words required written composition can 
learned they are needed, from sources which they occur, 
the procedure used this study for learning words. 

This method makes use the psychological principles 
which are generally accepted being value learning. 
Among these are spreading the assignment over interval 
which includes play, sleep, and varied activities; learning 
wholes; and ways for improving visual perception. 

its final essence, this method consists 
the attitude the child toward spelling, introducing sound 
psychological principle: the simple, clear, direct perception 
language units impressed visually. avoiding the mutual 
interference wrongly assumed reinforced impressions, the 


child with spelling disability can learn spell with accuracy. 
[Vol. XV, No. 


Study Typewriter Keyboards 


WARD 


can judged for variability rate and progress 

typing-skill acquisition will bear few fundamental 
factors as, the use-frequency each letter; the rank letter- 
frequencies order occurrence; the ratio vowel strokes 
consonant strokes; and the best position letters varying 
use frequencies the keyboard that minimum number 
words will necessity typed with one hand, hand alterna- 
tions can maintain great degree rhythm possible, 
difficult finger reaches and stroking patterns reduced 
minimum, and hand, finger, and row loads shall balanced. 


inquiry into criteria which keyboards typewriters 


TABLE 

AND SEQUENCES ONE THOUSAND 

Educational Psychology 


Consonant Number Vowel Number 
Sequences Times Sequences Times 
(1) (2) 
1,591 
488 


Data were sought, respecting these factors first, 
actual frequency count the letters the alphabet each 
five hundred the first twenty-five hundred Thorndike’s 
ten thousand most used words. check against the accuracy 
the sample frequency letter occurrence obtained from 
the words the Thorndike list, letter-frequency sample 
occurring the first 100 pages Trow’s Educational 
Psychology was 

Again, 1,000 running words Eurich and Carroll, Edu- 
cational Psychology, there were the consonant-stroke and 


Tables recording these frequencies can obtained from the author. 
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vowel-stroke sequences shown Table The total 3,458 
consonant strokes yields average 3.458 consonant strokes 
the word, 1,000 running words. The vowel sequences 
total 2,100 vowel strokes, average 2.1 vowel strokes 
one word, 1,000 running words. ratio 2,100 vowel 
strokes 3,458 consonant strokes 1,000 running words gives 
1.647 consonant strokes vowel stroke. total 5,558 
strokes 1,000 running words, used divisor into 3,458 and 
2,100 dividends, also gives percentage 62.2 for con- 
sonants, and 37.8 for vowels 1,000 running words. 


our glaring defects the standard keyboard were found 
this inquiry: 
The [standard] keyboard compels the operator type many words 
with one hand. 
Its arrangement presents unnecessary finger hurdles and reaches, and 
complicated finger stroking-patterns. 
handicaps the typist breaking his rhythm through the same finger 
unbalanced with respect hand, finger, and row 


Mr. Davis found that 300 words from Funk and Wagnalls 
Collegiate Dictionary were typed with the right hand alone, 
and 2,700 words were typed with the left hand alone. 
also found his experiment with typing classes the Seattle 
Schools, that 300 words account for per cent the errors 
and that 100 words account for per cent the errors, for 
instance, says that 60,000 strokes struck for 1,019 
times, struck for 1,210 times, struck for 135 
From the results his experiment tests the standard 
and Devorak-Dealey simplified keyboard (see Figure 1), 
found the average number errors per test the standard 
keyboard for each level students was approximately double 
the number the simplified keyboard indicating that letter 
location was responsible for the greater accuracy student 
typists the simplified keyboard. 

The standard keyboard, the Devorak-Dealey simplified 


Davis, Dwight “An Evolution the Simplified Keyboard through An- 
alysis Student Typewriting Errors the Universal and the Devorak-Dealey Simplified 
Keyboard,” Journal Business Education, (May, 1934), 

Comparison Word Errors the Universal and the Simplified Type- 
writer keyboard,” Journal Business Education, (September, 1935), 22. 
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Standard Keyboard 


Fig. Frequency ranks letters the standard, the Devorak-Dealey, 
and keyboard suggested the writer 
keyboard, and suggested keyboard with the frequency ranks 
letters written for comparative purposes are shown 
Figure 

connecting with arrows the awkward frequencies ad- 
jacent finger reaches, each these keyboards, aw, se, sc, as, 
we, er, ge, hi, ni, ol, io, po, pl, nk, ef, dr, et, be, ve, xe, 
mi, ex, cr, ct, eb, ev, in, im, the remote finger hurdles xz, no, 
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on, om, mo, imp, the single fingerreaches ik, ju, rt, fr, de, 
ed, and and the high frequency finger hurdles like ec, ce, 
rv, Ut, un, mu, and wm, named Mr. Davis’ 
study would appear that the Devorak-Dealey keyboard 
need some further simplification, and that does not yet 
represent the last word said arrangement which 
further elimination difficult letter patterns with consequent 
increase learning rate and speed may achieved. 

The conclusion drawn from this study that the use- 
frequency letters should factor positioning letters 
the keyboard. There much more experimentation done 
before the minimum difficult finger reaches, and stroking 
patterns reached. The keyboard suggested here attempts 
center the hand, and finger loads the keyboard, and 
the fingers greatest motor control. [Vol. XV, No. 


Associations Meeting during December, 1936 


American Association for the Advancement Science, Atlantic City, 
December 28-January 

American Association Teachers French, Richmond, December 
American Association Teachers German, Richmond, December 
28-31 

American Association Teachers Journalism, St. Louis, Decem- 
ber 30-January 

American Association Teachers Spanish, Chapel Hill, Decem- 
ber 

American Association University Professors, Richmond, December 
28-29 

American Econimic Association, Chicago, December 28-30 

American Historical Association, Providence, December 29-31 
American Library Association, Chicago, December 28-30 

American Political Science Association, Chicago, December 28-30 
American Sociological Society, Chicago, December 28-30 

Music Teachers National Association, Chicago, December 28-30 
National Association Teachers Speech, St. Louis, December 29-31 
National Federation Modern Language Teachers, Richmond, De- 
cember 

Ohio Education Association, Columbus, December 28-30 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Leaving School 


natural for the public school forget its pupils when 
they drop out graduate. The burden responsibility 

for their welfare laid down, and the school not officially 
concerned about its successor. Rather indefinitely, feels that 
such pupils are able, with the help their families, take care 
themselves. The school assumes that they will find job 
somewhere after while and that they will proceed under their 
own motive power. The current depression has brought the 
defects this position clearly into focus, and the prospects 
condition permanent unemployment perhaps one-tenth 
the total population has clothed the problem with anxiety 
the minds thoughtful friends the young. 

typical city three hundred thousand, more than half 
the three thousand youths who annually graduate from high 
school will not college. addition, thousand 
more will drop out school with more less precarious work 
certificates. such city these several thousand young people 
are serious situation. They find difficulty securing jobs 
any kind. Their families are usually unable help 
advise them because hiring the hands business officials 
whom the parents not know. But, more important, the 
young people have problems personal adjustment and voca- 
tional choices which are complicated and, them, extremely 
pressing. the time their greatest need, when their own 
wisdom and experience are their lowest, they have the least 
assistance. 

The logical assumption, therefore, that society should 
meet this situation, which likely permanent, with some 
adequate solution. Responsibility for the growth and develop- 
ment youth inescapable the grounds humanity and 
social security. selfish adults allow young people 
flounder; unsafe for democracy produce less than 
the best type citizen. 

The outlines the solution may not definite, but there 
are few major factors which are obvious. Counseling one 
them. young person leaves school, she needs 
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vocational and personal advice more intensely than any ear- 
lier later period. Such counseling must based upon 
knowledge the specific abilities the individual, and this 
involves careful analysis, using all known measuring in- 
struments, physician gives diagnosis. involves wide 
knowledge vocational opportunities detailed regarding 
needed qualities that the individual can guided into job 
which will suit him. means exploratory employment help 
the youth find himself; obviously includes continuing 
guidance until the individual firmly established 
able become. 

Agencies employment constitute another factor. The 
Federal and state governments now are providing such services. 
Private employment agencies perform the function place- 
ment. The newspapers, through their “want ad” sections, 
assist solving the problem. But all these agencies pay atten- 
tion jobs general and not jobs specifically for youth 
more particularly educational jobs for youth. Employment 
service devoted the needs youth beginning its search for 
employment clearly needed. 

Continuing education practical sort third factor 
that must controlled before the youth problem solved. 
progressive educational theory has established any truth, 
that learning best when the need felt greatest. What 
pupils learn school good for school children, but only 
indirectly related the problems that are met after graduation. 
Schools care for fundamental skills and attitudes toward im- 
portant matters, but the best time learn the solution life 
problems the midst life. Continuing education closely 
woven into the problems youth clearly indicated any 
substantial solution the youth problem. 

The situation must analyzed, planned, and organized. 
The millions young people constitute separate problem 
which must attacked unit with due regard its inter- 
mingled contacts with childhood and maturity. The problem 
being attacked from variety angles many agencies. Cen- 
tralized studies are being made. But educational statesmen 
must promptly concern themselves with over-all picture 
the situation and devise comprehensive program action. 


W.W.C. 


READINGS 


Books Read 


and Their Implications for Supervision. Nashville, Tennessee: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. pp. (Contributions Education, 
No. 137) 

Four thousand three hundred fifty-four difficulties reported elemen- 
teachers directly through their supervisors were analyzed and 
tabulated determine relationships training, experience, and placement 
the types difficulties recognized. Techniques instruction were the most 
common difficulties all teachers. Then came, the order mentioned, those 
related materials instruction, administration, individual differences 
pupils, control, community conditions, professional growth, and 
equipment. Inadequate mastery subject-matter was not reported any 
teacher. The teaching reading offered many more difficulties than the 
teaching any other subject. 

Little difference was found between the problems trained and un- 
trained experienced and inexperienced teachers. Rural teachers reported 
many problems due lack textbooks and aids instruction, whereas city 
teachers more often reported difficulties related administration. More rural 
than city teachers reported problems securing co-operation parents and 
difficulties community relationships. 

Among the very valuable implications for supervisors which are discussed 
the author certain questions are raised why teachers reported certain 
types difficulties and did not report others and how teachers may 
led recognize problems areas apparently not noticed. 

ANDERSON 


Health Education. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935. 

simple textbook health methods instruction—perhaps too 
simple and sketchy—after the pattern textbooks written for reading circles 
twenty years ago. textbook, would strengthened the inclusion 
selected annotated references supplement its brief treatment topics. 


Mary Swartz, AND GERTRUDE Child Nutrition 
Low-Priced Diet. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. pp. (Child Development Monographs, No. 17) 

This study child feeding was planned and directed Mrs. Rose and 
participated members the Child Development Institute, various 
departments the College and University, and social welfare institution. 
Sixty nursery-school children, ranging age from two six years, were 
divided into two carefully paired groups and were used subjects 
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experiment twenty-one months’ duration show the effect the addition 
one egg day carefully selected low-cost diet. 

Physical development shown weight and height gains, roentgeno- 
grams the wrists show bone development, and dental examinations 
show condition the teeth, all failed show significant differences between 
the two groups. “The well selected diet well supplied with milk and veg- 
etables was favorable good growth that children living under like condi- 
tions and regularly fed such diet were not stimulated further gain 
either height weight.” Hemoglobin values, however, well the number 
erythrocytes the blood showed advantage the egg group over the 
no-egg group. addition, although the total number children with colds 
was about the same both groups, the duration colds the egg group 
was practically per cent less than the no-egg group. These two findings 
show that egg day added otherwise satisfactory diet desirable 
additional factor safety. During the last six months the study, 
small amount orange juice was added the diets certain children 
both the egg and the no-egg groups. striking evidence physical im- 
provement due this addition was evident. 

subsequent ten-months’ study, ten children from the egg group 
were continued the same régime and nine children from the no-egg group 
were given amount liver estimated yield the same amount iron 
the egg. Hemoglobin values, erythrocyte counts, weight and height gains 
were similar for both groups. The writers have enriched their report with 
discussion many research studies which have aided them interpreting 
their results.. Throughout, the material presented clearly and simply that 
workers child development other than nutritionists will able make 


use the findings. Hucuina McKay 


Frank Brown. Teacher Certification Ohio. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 630) 

Students education Ohio will much interested this survey 
teacher certification Ohio written Mr. Dilley, registrar Ohio Uni- 
versity. Recent changes the Ohio Certification Law putting all certification 
the hands the State Department Education will make certain chapters 
less interest than they were before the law went into effect. The sections 
the history teacher certification Ohio, the evaluation credits 
the State Department Education, the proposed plan for certification 
Ohio, and the study major and minor subjects are most valuable. 

For 1933 the author found that per cent all newly certified high- 
school teachers were teaching one subject outside their major minor 
preparation and that per cent were teaching more than one subject outside 
their preparation. cites some examples teachers who were teaching 
entirely outside their preparation. This tendency teach unprepared 
areas was more prevalent small schools than large and seemed equally 
prevalent among teachers who were trained many subjects among 
those who were trained only two subjects. 


Under the detailed plan proposed for Ohio, the author would set 
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division teacher preparation and certification. ‘This division would formu- 
late the requirements for teacher training and would grant certificates 
credentials presented from the approved institutions. would accept corre- 
spondence and extension credits. would eliminate credits toward certifica- 
tion for reading-circle work, teaching experience, travel, and would 
provide for the lapsing all certificates within reasonable time during which 
the owner was not teaching. interesting recommendation that the 
division keep up-to-date file regarding each teacher the state, giving 
information regarding teaching position, training, and evidence success. 
This study should especial interest those who are training teachers 


chology. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1934. pp. 

the sixteen volumes now available having the title abnormal psychol- 

ogy some its variants, this book probably the best balanced, most sys- 

tematic, and perhaps the most authoritative. Books this subject have usually 

been uneven—reflecting the author’s special experience and interest one 
phase abnormal psychology. 

The chapter headings are: the Field and Scope; the Sensory Disorders; 
Motor Disorders; the Association Mechanism; Desires, Feelings, and Emo- 
tions; Sleep, Dreams, and Hypnosis; Classification Mental 
Organic Psychoses; Functional Psychoses (two chapters); 
Mental Deficiency and Mental Superiority; Psychotherapy. 

This adherence the timeworn psychological topics distinct dis- 
appointment when one has opened the book with the expectation finding 
new and comprehensive grasp the subject. unfortunate that much 
good material put such poor form. The authors and the publishers 
seem alike unfortunate. Apparently neither the manuscript nor the 
proof sheets were ever revised corrected. Loose and ambiguous sentences 
vie with misspellings and misprints distract the reader’s attention. The 
bibliography most annoying. not alphabetical. References, identical 
even the page, are repeated, and least one article credited the 


uthor. 
Henry 


Isaac. Modern Public Education: Its Philosophy and Back- 
ground: New School Responsibilities the Schools Democracy. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, 1935. pp. 

Mr. Doughton states that writing this book had two definite aims. 
“In the first place, attempt integrate the history and philosophy 
public education into one treatment, with the major emphasis upon philoso- 
phy and more particularly upon the philosophy contemporary public 
education democracy.” The second aim “the justification child- 
centered philosophy education for public school practice.” obvious 
that these two aims are very closely related; fact, the book essentially 
exposition the new progressive education with particular reference 
the public schools contemporary America. 

The author has conceived the task broad terms and brought bear 
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the problem large amount information from many different fields. His 
discussion takes him into philosophy, the natural and biological sciences, psy- 
chology, political and social theory, law, and history. believes that great 
deal the history education not necessary for understanding the 
major issues public education; hence there separate account the 
historical development education. The introductory chapter brief, and 
not very satisfactory, account “The Story Philosophy,” and there are 
frequent brief excursions into history connection with the various topics. 
Comparative education approach the philosophy education prac- 
tically untouched. 

The author attempts steer middle course between educational con- 
servatism the one hand, and the more extreme interpretations “Progres- 
sive Education” the other. His position is, however, very definitely the 
left the center. With insignificant exceptions, mentions Dewey only 
praise him, and accepts without qualification the doctrine that the cur- 
riculum should constructed “in terms the immediate need and use and 
interest the individual child.” 

Like many others who have been concerned primarily with making 
case for particular point view and have drawn material from many differ- 
ent fields, has not succeeded altogether avoiding statements and impli- 
cations that are inaccurate and generalizations that are too sweeping. 
misquotes Franklin and more than once misrepresents Rousseau. His knowl- 
edge the latter seems have been drawn from secondary tertiary 
accounts and greatly abridged version one Rousseau’s educational 
writings. These are, however, minor flaws. The book should serve very 
useful purpose introduction the philosophy education. 


DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENCE. Thirteenth Yearbook: Social Change 
and Education. Washington, C.: National Education Association the 
United States, 1935. 383 pp. 

This volume composite fifteen chapters written eleven members 
the Commission Education for New Social and Economic Relationships. 
elsewhere social-science studies committees, the difficulty reaching 
common agreement the Commission was serious that each member 
wrote his assigned chapters without the Commission’s taking responsibility for 
any statements the authors. The report valuable the presentation 
the views eleven prominent educators fifteen social-science subjects. 


SHEMWELL. The Physical Disability Teachers the 
White Elementary Schools Baltimore, Maryland. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. pp. 

This study covered the amount and frequency illness women 
elementary-school teachers Baltimore, Maryland, who taught continuously 
between the years The average days illness per year were 
five per teacher, although one-eighth the teachers were not absent for 
illness during the entire six years, and one-fourth the teachers averaged less 
than one day absence for illness each year. The mean annual number 
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times ill per teacher was 1.24, and the average duration absence for illness 
was four days. Seasonal absence seemed conform that other workers. 

Comparisons were made between groups more than forty years age 
and groups under forty years age. Studies these two groups showed 
that the older teachers were absent more days per year than were the younger 
teachers; that they were absent less often but that they were absent for periods 
longer duration. relationship was found between age and the seasonal 
distribution illness excepting that the teachers from twenty twenty-five 
years age tended have below-average amounts illness during the first 
four months and illness considerably above the average all the teachers for 
the last four months the year. 

The grade taught seemed have influence upon the amount 
illness. Principals were healthier than classroom teachers, and teachers who 
had been promoted were ill fewer times but longer duration per illness 
than the non-promoted teachers. The married teachers averaged 1.79 days 
absence per year more than the single teachers, duration .42 day 
longer than the single women teachers and .36 number times more absent. 

ANDERSON 


High School. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
500 pp- 

The authors state the preface that the book has been written for teach- 
ers homemaking, young experience perhaps yet only student 
teachers training colleges; for those who are studying the problems 
teaching methods classes; and for those who are the small medium- 
sized high schools our educational system. Included among the chapter 
titles are such topics developing the characteristics successful teacher, 
philosophy, objectives, methods, types lessons, home projects, testing, busi- 
ness the department, and extra-curricular activities. the end each 
chapter are listed many valuable references and suggestive problems from life 
situations. Numerous specific examples various teaching aids are presented 
such personality rating scales, unit plans, objective tests, home-economics 
club programs, home-project reports, and detailed program for education 
for home and family life. 

The book well written and organized, and comprehensive its treat- 
ment all phases. Especially noteworthy the chapter dealing with adult 
homemaking education and the day-school teacher. The young teacher will 
find this book vast fund practical, definite information rather than 
stimulating challenge for constant and critical evaluation her teaching. 

BELL 
James Millikin University 


DeForest. The History Journalism Education the United 
States. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
116 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Educa- 
tion, No. 653) 

Unlike many historical and philosophic surveys educational fields, 

Mr. O’Dell’s study American journalism education includes neither 
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weighty statement his problem nor the questionnaire sent journalism 
instructors. Instead, starts with brief but inclusive survey the begin- 
nings journalism education and the men and colleges leading the move- 
ment: General Robert Lee 1869 Washington College; Andrew 
Dickson White 1875 Cornell; David Russell McAnally 1878 the 
University Missouri; Eugene Camp and Joseph French Johnson 
1893 the University Pennsylvania Wharton School Business. 

The second half the book, under the heading, Emergence 
Philosophies Journalism Education,” wholly concerned with expounding 
the influence Joseph Pulitzer after 1903, the year endowed the school 
journalism Columbia University. The part Pulitzer’s will that 
affects the endowment, the Pulitzer-Columbia agreement, and pamphlet 
the need for professional journalism school written Pulitzer’s secretary, 
George Hosmer, are quoted fully. These documents and suggested 
curriculum, they helped bring about new philosophy, are seen the 
development the Pulitzer school and the plans for the other schools 
Harvard, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 

was suggested earlier the book starts with stated problem; however. 
the writer’s purpose seen fully his closing statement: Educa- 
tion came into being response social need. has changed its form 
from time time accordance with society’s demand [and] will prosper 
the future only accordance with the manner which continues serve 

East High School, Columbus 


New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 
667) 

This volume status study, analysis the extra-curricular activities, 
classified according types, 269 junior and senior high schools. The 
following items are shown: time inception, change status, present status 
the activities, trend relation the curriculum, extent participation, 
some slight evaluations, and interpretation the discovered trends. This 
analysis useful for administrators and students extra-curricular activities 


Joun Vocational Guidance Action. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. pp. (American Association Social Work- 
ers, Job Analysis Series, No. 

Under the auspices the American Association Social Workers, the 
writer this volume spent three months 1928 and another three months 
1929 studying the grounds the organization vocational guidance and 
placement activities for Juniors Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Rochester. supplement the 
information gathered during these visits later sent out extensive question- 
naires school counselors and placement workers many other cities. The 
present volume report his findings. 

The author approaches his study from the point view the social 
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worker rather than from that the educator. points out that Frank 
Parsons, the father vocational guidance, began his activities not school 
but the Civic Service House, Boston settlement. points out that 
Meyer Bloomfield, also social worker, took over the direction the work 
Boston upon Parsons’ death, and that because the interest these two 
pioneers, social workers have important stake the vocational-guidance 
movement. This volume splendid contribution the field. The social 
worker’s point view highly valuable, and the author’s thoroughness and 
insight have made his volume one that should read everyone interested 
vocational guidance below the college level. 


STEPHEN. Student’s Textbook the History Education. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, 1935. pp. 

When, the year 1916, Mr. Duggan published his Student’s History 
Education, demonstrated that within the covers single small book 
could comprehended those phases the story social progress essential 
the proper understanding educational ideals the West. Further, 
demonstrated that this could done, still leaving the material clothed 
choice English, rich and illuminating. 

The 1935 edition this book brings the record down the Great War, 
before, then sets forth easy, graphic style the remarkable transformation 
educational ideals and practices that has swept through the western nations 
since that time. The author was fortunate securing the co-operation 
Mr. Good, Ohio State University, the extension this work. Germany, 
France, England, Italy, and Russia, addition the United States, are 
included the brief but scholarly treatment. The reader also given clear- 
cut picture what has become the primary purpose education several 
these countries, namely, insure the coming generation that conception 
the state essential under intensely nationalistic form government. 
Not only the book well adapted classroom purposes, but well suited 


the needs the general reader 


State University lowa 


Mason, History Scottish Experiments Rural Education from 
the Eighteenth Century the Present Day. London: University Lon- 
don Press, 1935. pp. 

This book shows that Scotland, the eighteenth century, many at- 
tempts were made combine ordinary school and moral instruction with the 
teaching agriculture, spinning, weaving, and the crafts leather, wood, 
and iron. Perhaps not much was accomplished these efforts, but most 
interesting learn that they were made that mountainous and economically 
undeveloped country under conditions somewhat resembling those Switzer- 
land and time when Pestalozzi had not yet thought Neuhof. The book 
traces the work the Society Scotland for Propagating Christian 
edge; dealing with Robert Owen traces the influence upon Scottish edu- 
cation Pestalozzi and Fellenberg; and for the period since 1870 traces 
the development public education rural Scotland. The book rich 
material the teaching vocational agriculture. The final chapter 
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description present-day (1922) experiment the school and field teach- 
ing this subject. This work well written, well organized, and has all the 
necessary bibliographies and indexes. 


Crime, Character, Education. Angeles, California: 
United Printing Company, 1935. x-+190 pp. 

Apparently this volume largely outgrowth the author’s efforts 
toward organizing the National Crime Prevention Council, whose central 
headquarters are Los Angeles. The point view followed the Council 
and expressed the book “sell the ideals character youth—the 
same way that now sell million and one our national manufactured 
products.” majority the content Mr. Beer’s work consists quoted 
material from the press, magazines, and articles numerous well-known 
individuals. The best that can said that copious with generalizations 
and opinions. such this book adds little nothing knowledge crime 
and delinquency, either from the standpoint prevention cure. 


The Psycho-Biology Language. Boston: Hough- 
ton Company, 1935. pp. 

Considering language recorded form human experience which 
susceptible statistical analysis, the author attempts place the results 
such analysis rational perspective relative the more general universe 
behavior. This book should interest the general reader well the 
philologist. represents scholarly and original treatment living language, 
and though not technical, requires careful reading. 

Word length and frequency usage language are inversely related 
according remarkably uniform “harmonic” distribution. general, the 
more frequently word used the less accent will carry, the more vague 
will its meaning, the smaller its emotional significance, and the less crystal- 
lized its form. The magnitude complexity phoneme inversely 
related its frequency occurrence. There are upper and lower thresholds 
relative frequency tolerance for phonemes which operate maintain 
equilibrium the structure language. Disturbances vocabulary 
changes usage throw language off balance, thus leading the formation 
new dialects even new languages the readjustment process. 

the grand cycle linguistic development, language passes from 
primarily inflectional primarily positional condition, and then back the 
original state. Velocity language measured the ratio time experi- 
ence the time speech utterance. example high velocity Caesar’s 
“Veni, vidi, sounds are imperfectly indicated 
diacritical marks for which there key appended the book. Use the 
international phonetic alphabet would have remedied this situation. 
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92-94; Trends Testing Intel- 
ligence, 

Millichamp, Dorothy; Fletcher, Margaret; 
and Blatz, William Emet, Nursery Edu- 
cation: Theory and Practice (R), 
(Winona Morgan), 144-45 

Moore, Eoline Wallace, Difficulties Recog- 
nized Elementary Teachers and Their 
Implications for Supervision (R), (Earl 
Anderson), 249 

Morgan, Clellen; McConnell, T. R.; and 
Henry, K., Studies the Psychology 
Learning, (P.C.), (Roger Bel- 
lows), 

Mullen, Sarah McLean, How Judge Mo- 
tion Pictures and How Organize Photo- 


play Club (P.C.), (Edgar Dale), 229 


National Association, School 
Legislation Affecting Young Children 
(P.C.), (Amalie Nelson), 

National Education Association, Research 
Division, “The Nation’s School Building 
Needs,” Research Bulletin the Na- 
tional Education Association (R), (T. 
Holy), 86-87 

Needed Research the Field Tests and 
Examinations, Ralph Tyler, 151-58 

Newsom, William; Langfitt, Emer- 
son; and Cyr, Frank W., The Small 
High School Work (R), (Allen 
Patterson), 203-204 

Norem, M., and Wiederaenders, F., 
Studies the Psychology Learning 
(P.C.), (Roger Bellows), 

Notable Book, Eckelberry, 14-16 


DeForest, The History Journal- 
ism Education the United States (R), 
George McClellan), 253-54 

Seven Twelve, Publications Commit- 
tee, University School, 29-66 

O’Rourke, J., Rebuilding the English- 
Usage Curriculum Insure Greater Mas- 
tery Essentials (P.C.), (Nancy Jane 
Mason), 117-18 

Overn, Alfred Victor, Teacherin Modern 
Education (R), (W.W. Charters), 233 


Payne Fund Studies, Motion Pictures and 
Youth (B), 122 

Personnel Division, Cowley, 

Pierce, Paul Revere, The Origin and De- 
velopment the Power and Duties 
the Public School 
(Roy Ballenger), 

Pray, Sophie A., al., Graded Objectives 
for Teaching Good American Speech 


(R), (Paul Diederich), 25-26 
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Pressey, Sipney L., Appraisal the 
Series “Motion Pictures and Youth,” 
122 

Projects the Bureau Educational Re- 

Punke, Harold H., The Courts and Public- 
School Property (R), (M. Cham- 
bers), 


Radio Division, Keith Tyler, 187-88 

Radio for Schools (E), Charters, 
225-26 

Basis for Comprehensive Ed- 
ucation, 

Readings, 20-27; 85-91; 117-22; 
172-78; 202-206; 227-34, 249-56 

Records Tools the Study Ado- 
lescents, Marion Brown 
Martin, 

Reed, Anna Y., The Effective and Ineffec- 
tive College Teacher (R), (E. Lewis), 
231 

Warp G., Again, the Service 
the Teacher (E), 17-18; Importance 
Educational Aims (E), 82-84 

Reference Division, Ruth Seeger, 188-89 

Reinhardt, Emma, and Beu, Frank A., 
Introduction Education (R), (C. 
Reeder), 

Revised Chemistry Curriculum for School 
Home Economics, Viola Bell and 
Burrell, 195-201 

Robb, Elda, The Energy Requirement 
Normal Three- and Four-Year-Old Chil- 
dren under Standard Basal Metabolism 
Conditions and during Periods Quiet 
Play (R), (Amalie Nelson), 

Rose, Mary Swartz, and Borgeson, Ger- 
trude M., Child Nutrition Low-Priced 
Diet (R), (Hughina McKay), 250 

Rusk, William Sener, Editor, Methods 
Teaching the Fine Arts (R), (Alice Rob- 
inson), 121 


School Planning (E), Charters, 
115-16 

Scottish Council for Research Education, 
Mental Survey Committee, The Intelli- 
gence Scottish Children (R), (Horace 
English), 

E., Reference Division, 
188-89 

Seventeen Basic Latin Endings, Paul 
Diederich, 

Shaffer, Laurance Frederic, The Psychology 
Adjustment: Objective Approach 
Mental Hygiene (R), (Lillian Shera 
Edwards Welch), 232 

Soper, Wayne W., The Small High School 

(P.C.), (John Clifton), 

Spafford, Ivol, Fundamentals Teaching 
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Home Economics (R), (Clara Ban- 
croft), 

Strang, Ruth, The Réle the Teacher 
Personnel Work (R), (W. Cowley), 
121-22 

Strebel, Ralph F., The Nature the Super- 
vision Student-Teaching Universi- 
ties Using Co-operating Public High 
Schools (R), (E. Sayers), 234 

Studebaker, W., United States Office 
Education’s Public-Affairs Forum Project, 

Student Teaching Ohio Colleges, George 
Fracker, 

Study Local School Units, The (E), 
Holy, 18-19 

Ward, 243-46 

Substitutes for the “IQ,” Francis Max- 
field, 92-94 

Survey Division, Holy, 

Swift, Fletcher Harper, European Policies 
Financing Public Educational Institu- 
tions (P.C.), (H. Davis), 117 

Symonds, Percival M., Mental Hygiene 
the School Child (R), (Maurice 
Troyer), 149 

Symonds, Percival M., and Jackson, Claud 
E., Measurement the Personality Ad- 
justments High School Pupils (R), 
(W. Cowley), 176 


Teaching Opportunities 1935, Earl 
Anderson, 72-75 

Technique for the Measurement Atti- 
tudes the Social Studies, Paul 
Grim, 

Ten Thousand High-School Seniors, Teach- 
ers and Teaching, Frank Hart, Edi- 
tor (R), (George McClellan), 

Traphagen, Virginia, and Baker, Harry J., 
The Diagnosis and Treatment Be- 
havior-Problem Children (R), (M. 
Durea), 172 

Trends Child Psychology, Horace 
English, 123-27 

Trends Testing Intelligence, Francis 
Maxfield, 134-41 

Trettien, Augustus W., Why Feel That 
Way (R), (Henry Herbert Goddard), 
206 

Radio Division, 187-88 

W., Defining and Measur- 
ing Objectives Progressive Education, 
67-72; Division Accomplishment 
Tests, 181-82; Needed Research the 
Field Tests and Examinations, 


United States Office Education Public- 
Affairs Forum Project, 
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United States Office Education, Space and 
Equipment for Homemaking Instruction 
(P.C.), (Opal Jane Mathews), 230 

United States Office Sum- 
maries Studies Agricultural Educa- 
tion (P.C), (Nancy Mason), 229-30 

Seven Twelve, 


The Experimental Study the New- 
born, 127-33 

F., Character the Mak- 
ing: Introduction the Theory 
Character Education (R), (Francis 
Maxfield), 22-23 


Wade, Thomas, Measurement the 
Secondary School Part the Pupil’s 
Environment (R), (George McClel- 
lan), 119-20 

Wagoner, C., The Development 
Learning Young Children (R), (Hor- 
ace English), 175 

Wallin, Wallace, Personality Malad- 
justments and Mental Hygiene (R), 
(M. Durea), 150 

Warp, L., Study Typewriter Key- 
boards, 243-46 

Watson, Alice E., Experimental Studies 
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the Psychology and Pedagogy Spelling 
(R), (E. Ashbaugh), 203 

Whipple, Guy Montrose, Editor, The 
Grouping Pupils: Part The Thirty- 
Fifth Yearbook the National Society 
for the Study Education (R), (Francis 
Maxfield), 144 

White House Conference Child Health 
and Protection, The Adolescent the 
Family: Study Personality Devel- 
opment the Home Environment (R), 
(Ivol Spafford), 

Wiederaenders, F., and Norem, M., 
Studies the Psychology Learning 
(P.C.), (Roger Bellows), 

Williams, Jesse Feiring, and Shaw, Fanny 
B., Methods and Materials Health 
Education (R), (W. Charters), 249 

Williamson, Maude, and Lyle, Mary 
Homemaking Education the High 
School (R), (Viola Bell), 253 

Wrightstone, Wayne, Appraisal 
Newer Practices Selected Public 
School (R), (W. Osburn), 


Ziller, L.; Brown, F.; and Jordon, 
Helen M., Home and Family (R), 


(Winona Morgan), 177 
Zipf, George Kingsley, The Psycho-Biology 
Language (R), (Jack Cotton), 256 
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